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A WEIRD CRATER LAKE. 

Ir is not commonly known that the little West 
Indian island of St Vincent can boast one of the 
finest craters in the world (Souffritre), and indeed 
one that may be classed among the largest ; for, 
though some craters have considerably larger aper- 
tures measured round the top, they dwindle to a 
small vent below ; while here you can look down | 
a ring of awful cliff, nowhere short of a thousand | 
feet high, into a circular lake beneath you, and this | 
lake is no less than three miles in circumference. | 
Had you lived two centuries ago, you would 
have beheld a very different sight : no lake, but 
a vast cone of ashes rising from those depths, and 
tapering gracefully upward till it towered many 
hundred feet above even the lofty surrounding 
lips. This cone had become one of nature’s gar- 
dens. It was studded with a profusion of trees 
and flowers ; and the echoes of the cliffs resounded 
to the songs of many birds which found a happy | 
home there—among others, the souffritre bird, | 
peculiar to this mountain, and hence its name. | 

But one fine day towards the close of 1718 the 
giant below turned in his sleep, and every vestige 
of the cone, with its living adornments—birds, 
trees, and flowers—was blown into the skies. | 
How long it took to effect this transformation- | 
scene into its present condition, there is no. 
record ; only it is known that the next visitors 
to the heights found the lake there; though 
whence its waters come is still a mystery, as there | 
is no higher land to drain into it save its own 
steep edges, and there must of course be consider- 
able evaporation beneath the tropical sun. Some 
years ago a boat was got down to the lake, and | 
soundings were repeatedly sought, but no bottom 
could be found. In 1785 the crater was again 
active; but it was not till 1812 that what is 
known as the ‘Great Eruption’ took place. For 
two years previous, a tremendous internal pres- 
sure upon the crust of the earth had been seeking 
some outlet, and causing earthquakes of terrible 
violence over an area larger than half Europe, 


including within its bounds the Azores, the West 


Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, and the valleys of 
the Mississippi and Ohio. The last of these un- 
successful struggles took place beneath the city 
of Caracas, in Venezuela. It was Holy Thursday, 
1812, and the troops were drawn up and the pro- 
cessions formed to honour the day, when in an 
instant the soldiers were crushed to death by the 
fall of their own barracks, the worshippers by 
that of their churches. Humboldt puts the num- 
ber of deaths at ten thousand, many others at 
twelve thousand. A month later, a sound like 
heavy artillery was heard in the mourning city, 
and preparations were made to resist an advancing 
enemy. Little did they know that these were 
the sounds of their deliverance from all further 
danger. For it was the mountain at St Vincent 
that had opened again, and relieved the pressure 
with a three days’ eruption which is among the 
most remarkable of the century. More than 
Egyptian darkness reigned on the island, but the 
wonderful thing is how the black dust could get 
in the teeth of the easterly trade-wind to Barba- 
does, eighty-six miles away. But it did so. The 
day after the eruption was over, the Barbadians 
could not even distinguish their own trees at 
mid-day, but they heard their boughs snapping 
all around beneath the dense silent rain of im- 
palpable volcanic dust. 

Again, as in the past century, the mountain 
had prepared a little surprise for the first visitors 
who should come to pay a call after the eruption. 
They found the grand old lake calmly sleeping 
below, as if nothing particular had occurred ; but 
by its side was blown out a brand-new crater, 
so close to the original one that the wall of 
partition seemed to me less than a yard across 
at its top for a considerable distance. Evidently 
the subterranean passage to the lake had become 
so firmly blocked that even this mighty outburst 
could not force it. 

The mountain seems to have been able to plan 
only one more surprise, which it put into effect 
in the form of the ‘Little Eruption, as it is 
called, of 1814, when it refused the crater opened 
two years before, and, with much less force at 
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its disposal, came through where the Great 
Eruption could not. The only written account | 
extant is from the diary of a gentleman living at | 
the foot of the mountain ; and this was published | 
in the ‘St Vincent Government Gazette’ of the | 
6th of May 1886 : | 

‘January 9th, 1814: At fifteen minutes after | 
one P.M., a cloud of smoke was observed issuing | 
from the Souffri¢re, a part of which appeared | 
to roll down the side of the mountain towards | 
Wallibon ; and a large column shot upright to | 
a great height. It continued to rise for upwards | 
of half an hour, when it became detached from | 
the mountain, and proceeded in a compact body | 
in a direction nearly opposite to that of the wind 
at the time. At about five o’clock it had reached | 
the eastern horizon, and by six had entirely dis- 
appeared. During its passage overhead the heat 
was excessive. This eruption was preceded by | 
loud noises similar to those from the discharge 
of distant artillery.—January 12th: The craters 
were to-day visited by Mr Cummings and Mr | 
Jennings. The eruption of the 9th proved to | 
have been from the old crater, from which large | 
rocks were ejected to considerable distances, some | 
having been found upwards of a quarter of a mile 
from the edge of the crater. There is but little | 
alteration in the appearance of the crater, but | 
the water in it is Soilias with great violence. | 
The new crater remains unaltered. Much smoke | 
has been seen to rise from the old one, and there 
is a heavy rumbling noise to be heard from the 
rim of it.’ 

And now at last came my chance of seeing this | 
mighty Souffritre, with whose erratic history I | 
was long familiar—one precious day in St Vincent, 
to be made the most of. At five in the morning | 
four of us started on horseback, paying only three 
dollars each for the day. William, the midship- | 
man, had made a rapid survey of the Admiralty 
chart, and pronounced the distance we had to go 
to be about ten miles. This was a mere nothing. 
But when we had gone more than twelve, there 
was a mutiny in our little band, and two of them 
indignantly rode back. William, who had so | 
cruelly misled us, vowed to stick to me, and I 
declared I must do it or die. And we did it. 
Sixty-six miles under a burning sun did we | 
accomplish that day; and I would go through 
it all again to-morrow for the sake of one hour 
by the side of that weird lake, whose memory 
will be like an inspiration to me till my dying | 
day. 

Had we known it, we could have hired a) 
sailing-boat and oe a much shorter journey by 
the other side of the island. As it was, after | 
a ride of twenty-seven miles, we left our horses | 
when the ascent of the mountain—four thousand | 
feet, as high as Snowdon—became impracticable 
for them, and toiled on foot six miles more— 
thirty-three in all to get there, and thirty-three 
to return. 

Up and down, up and down—down, only to | 
have to ascend the more afterwards—we plodded ; | 
while William’s very new riding-boots were re- | 
i his heels to something like pulp. Brave | 
little William! It went to my heart to refuse | 
him a drink of the last table-spoonful of water | 
in my flask on the summit. I wanted it for my | 
water-colour sketch. | 

Up through luxuriant forest for two hours did 


| 


a negro guide lead us, and then came a region 
wild and windy, cool and rainy, treeless, but 
lavishly clothed with ferns, with small red- 
blossoming scrub, and rich grass, whose broad 
blades are coated underneath with a silver 
powder that comes off to the touch. Beneath 
were yielding cinders, and before us somewhat 
unyielding black snakes, which offered to dispute 
the passage ; but though they bite, they are not 
poisonous. From the skirts of the forest there 
arose, clear and sad, the 
oft-repeated song of some q 
wild bird, singing in per- 
fect tune— i 

Two huge flat oval slabs—say two hundred feet 
long and thirty high, bedecked with a wild pro- 
fusion of ferns—stand as twin sentinels of the 
chasm from which they were blown; and then 
it is but a step and the whole marvel of the 
volcano bursts upon you at once, not spoiled, 
as so many fine sights are, by being given to 
you in instalments beforehand. Oh the rapture 
of that sight!—the lake of brimstone-and-water 
shimmering more than a thousand feet below in 
the bright sunshine, with gleams of an incredible 
grass-green upon its bosom, and waves crested 
with snowy foam advancing dead against the 
wind, while never a whisper of their distant 
breaking reaches the ear; and all the stupendous 
sides that drop sheer into the fearful abyss are 
one glorious fernery, broken for about a mile 
on the south by a forest of small trees, all leaf- 
less, black as ink and dead ; telling that it is not 
always peace here, and that the giant who has 
roused himself so lately to work this havoc may 


| wake again. 


Yes! his lair is overlaid with a fair memorial 


| circlet of ferns, ever fresh and green; and here 


where the furious fires roared, where the red 
molten flood seethed forth, and huge rocks were 
shet up like so many pebbles into the sky, while 
the earth trembled with the thunder of the 


'explosions—here there seems to be a funeral 
wreath deposited';on the grave of a departed 


giant; but write no epitaph thereon, for if any 
were written it should be Resurgam, ‘I shall rise 
again.’ 

The new crater has a smooth bottom of grass 
higher in level than the lake; and a triangular 
ond of transparent water, fed by a tiny stream, 
fies toward its eastern margin ; but its sides are 
for the most part black and charred. We tried 
to pass between the two craters, but when mid- 
way, encountered a cloud coming on with such 
a furious charge and such a hurricane behind it, 
that we had to lie down to avoid being blown 
off the narrow ridge into the lake, a fate which 
we barely escaped. I have heard that ‘the 
Indians’—that is, Caribs, who in 1735 numbered 
over ten thousand, but by the census of 1881 
only one hundred and _ninety-two—use _ this 


Ve as a short-cut in carrying fish from the 


eeward coast ; and there certainly seemed to be 
some trace of a path as far as we got; but even 
if I saw the thing done, I am not sure that I 
should accept the testimony of my own eyes. 

We lay on the ridge until the storm abated ; 
and glad men were we when that took place, 
and the fierce wind and rain and the dense fog 
cleared off enough to let us get back to safer 
ground, Thence we obtained a view of magic 
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beauty over the farther rim of the new crater. 
It was the Morne Garon, rising into the clouds 
from a verdant plateau intersected by a zigzag 
river. The perpendicular wall which the Morne 
presented to us was scalloped into vertical col- 
umns, across which ran alternate strata of bare 
dripping purple rock and vivid verdure of luxu- 
riant ferns. 

And now came the hour of reluctant adieu. 
One mile, and we had left the cool and rainy 
region behind, and were in the burning tropics 
again. But many miles were before us ere we 
could return to our ship; and it was not till three 
o'clock in the morning that, with the delightful 
sense of ‘something attempted, something done,’ 
we stretched our wearied limbs, I in my bunk, 
William in his hammock, to wake four hours 
later to a stiffness never experienced before, and 
to the indignant consciousness that every one 
laughed at us, and no one believed that we had 
really been to the Souffritre. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER XXXI,—ISABEL IS WAITED FOR. 


‘No woman can help him and guide him better 
than you !? 

Isabel repeated these words again and again, 
with a certain solemnity, the morning after she 
had first read them, and every time she repeated 
them she murmured, ‘There is no mention of 
Love. She was going to surrender her wealth— 
that idea was still vividly present with her—out 


he hoped. Would she not come down at Christ- 
mas? He was expecting her.—That generous 
jand confident epistle necessarily had its effect. 
It toned down her anxiety about her uncle’s 
| future, and it rendered the prospect of obedience 
|to what she regarded as Uncle Harry’s dying 
| request a trifle more possible and attractive. The 
, attention and attitude of her mind were still 
further changed that evening. She dined at her 
uncle’s again—this time it was a literary dinner 
—and her uncle was so jovial and seemed so void 
of care, and the affairs of the household seemed 
/ to be so much on their usual generous basis, that 
—taking also into account George’s letter—she 
\felt that she had been somewhat ‘ previous’— 
as our American cousins pleasantly say—in her 
| passion of concern about her uncle’s affairs. 
| ‘How absurd of me!’ she thought, ‘to be so very 
fast! I believe there is nothing wrong at all!’ 
And the more inclined she had been to think 
; ruin at hand, the less inclined was she now to 
| believe there was any likelihood of ruin: it was 
the natural reaction of strong feeling and vivid 
| fancy. 
| But the most moving thing for her was the 
presence of Alan Ainsworth. Her heart leaped 
| on seeing him, regardless of all considerations of 
neglect, forgetfulness, or misapprehension, and 
| then it went out to him when she noted how 
| pale and thin he looked, as if worn with work 
and sleeplessness. 

‘You look ill,” said she. 
working very hard ? 

‘He’s not burning the candle at both ends, 
said her uncle with a laugh—‘but he’s fair 


‘Have you been 


of love and gratitude to her uncle and his | melting it, like th’ lad that put his farthing dip 


family : must she now also surrender herself?) into th’ oven to keep it warm. He’s shutting 


The passion of sacrifice was, as I have said, | himself up too much with his writing. This is 
strong upon her ; but yet she was not then fully th’ first time I’ve seen him for months, I 


prepared to make the second surrender that 
seemed to be due from her. She felt herself 
drifting into contemplation of its possibility. 

to} wv? 


because, though strenuously confident the evening | 
before, she was now very doubtful of holding on | 


to the hopes Alan Ainsworth had created. 

She went to the Home of her Aged, and par- 
took of lunch with them; then she drove to 
Victoria Station to take train for the Surrey hills 
to visit her father. The day was bright and 
warm, and she found him enjoying the December 
sun on a southward slope of the grounds of his 
abode, with a blotting-pad upon his knee, busy 
with pen and paper and a bagman’s ink-pot. He 
was so een with his ‘Defence of Tran- 
scendentalism’ that he had little to say to his 
daughter, and presently she left him. 

When she returned to town, she found a letter 
awaiting her from George, in answer to her own. 
He wrote absolutely a lover’s letter; he could 
not (le said) possibly be offended by anything 
she might say to him: it was the ambition of 
his life to have her always saying all kinds of 
things to him; he was running some risk, of 


course ; all business was surrounded with risks ; | 


but he had no fear of results, and what he was 
doing was entirely for her: he was only striving 
to have a fit provision for her on the day when 
she would answer him and put her hand in his, 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


| think? 

‘What is the reason?’ asked Isabel with 
anxiety. ‘Is it the play that has been wearing 
lyou out? How is it going? Why don’t you 
read it tome? Iam sure I could help you with 
suggestions. I think I might be at least as useful 
}as Moliére’s housekeeper or Dumas’ fireman. 
| You might try it on me as one of the average 
public, and if I went to sleep or slipped away, 
you would know that that particular passage 
| would not do.’ 

‘You would be of no use, Miss Raynor,’ said he 
very soberly : was he cold to her, she wondered, 
| or was he only tired ?—‘as a representative of the 
average public, I am sorry—and at the same 
| time alot say. You would be too critical ; 
; you wouldn’t be content to let my effects touch 
you or move you: you would want to know how 
\the effects were produced; and if they didn’t 
touch you, you would want to examine why 
| they didn’t. Altogether, you would be too curious, 
| Miss Raynor, and would wish to take the 
machinery to pieces.’ 
| ‘There’s a character to give me!’ exclaimed 
| Isabel to her uncle, ‘which, he says, he is both 
glad and sorry to give !’ 

She spoke lightly, but she was deeply hurt by 
| his woul and by his manner of saying them: if 
| his eyes rested on her an instant, they wandered 

away again, as if in search of another with whom 
he had rather be talking. That was in the 
| drawing-room before dinner ; and later, she was 
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more deeply hurt still. At dinner she did not 
sit near Ainsworth, but afterwards they came 
together without his appearing to seek the 
encounter. They had an opportunity for con- 
fidential talk, of which he did not avail himself. 
Indeed, he spoke to her little more intimately 
than to a casual acquaintance. 

‘Are you very well?’ he said. 

‘Oh yes,’ said she in some surprise; ‘I am 
very well.’ 

‘IT hope your father is getting on well,’ he 
went on: ‘I haven’t been able to go to see him 
for some time.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘my father, Iam thank- 
ful to say, is going on very well. He is entirely 
taken up,’ she added with a smile, ‘with his 
“Defence of Transcendentalism.”’ 

Her smile was unavoidably accompanied by a 
wistful look of wonder concerning the meaning 
of this farce of conversation between them. He 
caught her look, and turned pale even to the 
lips, while she flushed with a burning glow. 
There was an awkward pause. 

‘Are you going to Lancashire for Christmas ?’ 
he asked presently with the merest politeness. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘I mean, I 
have not vet decided.’ 

Then her uncle came along, and Ainsworth 
left her and went and talked with Miss Bruno 
the novelist, who, Isabel could see, received him 
with marked pleasure. Isabel was not only 
deeply irr she was ashamed and angry. 
Her bosom heaved in a turmoil of amazement, 
disappointment, and jealousy, so that she had 
to move away and compose herself alone. 

Why did Ainsworth behave thus? The fact 
was he was afraid to trust himself in Isabel’s 
presence. He had to put a constraint upon him- 
self, lest he should pour out what he longed to 
say, but for which the time was not yet come. 
Had he then uttered what was in his heart, what 
had once and again risen almost to his lips, much 
vain and stress of feeling might have been spared 
Poth to Isabel and to himself. But he held his 
tongue and he went away because he had pledged 
his word to himself that he would not ask Isabel 
to say ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay’ until after a certain event 
had taken place. The event was ripe, but it had 
not yet dropped. His play was ready, that is 
to say, and had been accepted for speedy trial : 
it was to be put into rehearsal at once, and to 
be produced if possible on Christmas Eve. The 
manager of the theatre, however, had promised 
only an afternoon performance, seeing that the 
play was by a ’prentice hand ; but Ainsworth was 
grateful for even that: it was, for a beginner, 
a chance in a thousand; and he had the assur- 
ance that if the play were successful, it would 
go at once into the evening bill: if it were not 
successful—it would be relegated to the limbo 
of plays damned and events forgotten. Taking 
these things into account, he had resolved that 
the name of the author should be suppressed, 
and that none but those immediately concerned 
—Alexander, the manager, and the company 
of actors—should know who the author was. 
Therefore, he said nothing of the production to 
Isabel or the Suffields: if it failed, they would 
be none the wiser; and if it succeeded, they 
would know in good time. 

Next day his rehearsals began, and what with 


| these and his newspaper duties he was occupied 
day and night until the date of the play’s pro- 
duction ; so no further word had he the oppor- 
| tunity of saying to Isabel, until it was too 
late-—almost. 

Meanwhile, Isabel went in and out as hereto- 
fore, and seemed to the general eye as bright 
and charming, and as much mistress of herself 
as she had been wont to be. But her heart 
was sorely vexed. She had almost forgotten the 
rumours of evil likely to happen to her uncle, 
and she could therefore be more occupied with 
her own intimate affairs. She had ceased to be 
very angry with Alan Ainsworth, but she was 
still surprised and disappointed. She tried to 
find excuses for him—explanations even—but she 
succeeded very ill. She had thought that he had 
held aloof from her as a woman whom it was 
not for him to woo because of her wealth, and 
she had attempted to show him till she was 
ashamed that in that regard her wealth was 
nothing to her: she had done that from the first. 
Now she desperately concluded that, if he cared 
for her at all, he cared, as she had at_ first 
thought, with a friendly interest merely, and by 
no means with an overpowering love. Perhaps 
the impulsiveness of his nature made his friend- 
ships with women appear warmer than they really 
were; at any rate in her case he obviously 
had no intention of urging that his friendship 
should be given the complexion of love. It 
might be, she thought humbly, she was not the 
kind of woman to inspire a man like Ainsworth 
with a passion. 

In this soreness and disappointment of heart, 
she turned with an agreeable sense of comfort to 
the frank and generous regard which George had 
for her—with, indeed, something like relief and 
gratitude. She perfectly understood the question 
in his letter concerning Christmas. Should she 
go down to the old hall, then, that had long been 
as a home to her, and please George, please her 
uncle and aunt—she knew it would please her 
aunt now—and please the spirit of Uncle Harry, 
if he still knew aught of what passed on the 
earth which had not been too kind to him? Did 
she love George? She could not declare to her- 
self that she did; but, after all, few people who 
married seemed to be very much in love. She 
could say—as Euphemia said of her lover—‘ He 
is very fond of me;’ but she could not find that 
so satisfying as Euphemia seemed to find it. For 
she was not of the passive kind of woman who find 
it enough to be appreciated and loved: she was 
of the rarer kind who must themselves love and 
appreciate. Yet she admired George’s manly and 
masterful qualities, she respected him, and she 
certainly liked him. He was not the kind of 
man she had dreamed she would marry ; but still 
—still, how many women married their dream, 
or even their first love? And so—and so she 
obfuscated her true sense of things, darkened 
her usually clear vision, put her hands before 
the eyes of heart and soul, and determined she 
would go down to Lancashire at Christmas. 

And in the halls of the Suftields she was 
anxiously awaited on the day before Christmas 
Day. George had confided his secret and his 
anxiety to his mother; and his mother, in 
motherly fashion, became anxious too: when she 
had last seen Isabel, she could not get her to 
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promise to come north, and she did not profess 
to be able to forecast or to tell what Isabel would 
do. 

‘I am sorry, my boy,’ said she, ‘that I cannot 
give you any comfort. But I know Isabel too 
well to venture to say what view she may take 
of it. She likes you, I am sure—she has shown 
she does—but whether she thinks she likes you 
well enough ... Bell has notions of her own 
that there is no reckoning with. I used to think 
that she and Alan Ainsworth took very much 
to each other ; but I know she has seen little of 
him for months, since, I believe, she came into 
Uncle Harry’s money.’ 

George’s father observed that his son would 
not sit down, and that he fidgeted about from 
room to room, and tramped in and out and con- 
sidered the weather and looked at railway time- 
tables. ‘What’s th’ matter wi’ th’ lad?’ he asked 
his wife. ‘He’s as restless as a cat on hot 
bricks !? 

Then his wife disclosed to him the secret of 
the cause. He pursed his lips, nodded twice, and 
went and laid his hand on his son’s shoulder. 
‘Thy mother,’ said he, ‘has told me, lad. Keep 
thy pecker up, and never say die—and put thy 
trust i? th’ Lord.’ Suffield seldom used religious 
phrases in his ordinary speech, but when he did 
use them he used them with simplicity. 

‘All right, dad—all right,’ said George, grasp- 
ing his father’s hand. 

Euphemia, of course, had guessed the secret 
already, and had her own view—which she kept 
to herself—of the issue. Thus the whole house- 
hold waited, and watched the clock, and con- 
sidered the arrival of trains. They did not enter 
upon this acute condition of waiting until after 
luncheon; for no train leaving London at a 
reasonable hour could arrive until about half- 
past two, and then there was the little appendix 
of a journey out of town to be reckoned. But 
when luncheon was past, expectation was ren- 
dered feverish by the railway time-tables. The 
Suffields were in the habit of travelling by one 
particular line, and they knew that by that there 
arrived an available train almost every hour up 
till about ten at night. There are, however, 
three great railways from London into Lanca- 
shire, and when they came to examine the time- 
bills of all three in Bradshaw, the total number 
of suggested trains—one train arriving on the 
heels of another, or outstripping another, all the 
day long—made their heads whirl. All but 
George then gave up the time-tables in despair 
and waited with resignation. He openly made 
out a list in three parallel columns of all the 
trains and then put the list in his pocket. 

‘I would go and meet her at the station,’ said 
he, ‘but she might come by the road,’ 

He went out, therefore, and hung about be- 
tween two points of vantage in the park, whence 
he could command a sweeping view of the road 
on the one hand and of the path from the local 
station on the other. There were tense occasions 
when, with his list in his hand and his know- 
ledge of the distance from town in his head, he 
could lay his finger on a narrow margin of 
minutes and say: ‘If she came by that train, she 
should arrive about now.’ But she did not 
arrive, and George still waited and hovered to 
and fro. 
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His father had wandered into the village to 
gossip with some of the old folk about their colds, 
their rheumatisms, and their asthmas; but his 
mother and sister sympathetically observed him 
from the windows of the drawing-room. 

‘Brother George, brother George!’ murmured 
Euphemia in one window, where she sat with 
a neglected novel in her lap, ‘do you see anybody 
coming ?” 

‘You should not make game of your brother, 
Phemy,’ said her mother from the other window. 
‘We shouldn’t watch him like this, poor lad !’ 
And she rose and walked into the depths of the 
room. ‘It seems like sacrilege. We should be 
ashamed.’ 

‘Well, mother,’ said Phemy, ‘he shows how he 
feels very publicly.’ 

‘It’s his nature, my dear, said her mother 
proudly, ‘to do everything openly.’ 

‘He must be very fond of Bell,’ said Phemy 
—‘fonder than I thought he was. I’m sure 
Clitheroe never waited about like that for me !’ 

So it wore on till tea-time and dark. When 
tea was brought in, Phemy called her brother, 
and he came. But he would not sit down: he 
swallowed cups of tea, tramped about the room, 
and looked out of window. 

‘Happen,’ said his father, who had returned 
from the village charged with news to which 
|his wife gave but a preoccupied ear—‘ happen 
she thought she’d have lunch first—and I don’t 
blame her—and then she’d catch that train at 
two—the best train of the day: it gets you here 
in plenty of time to get ready for dinner. That’s 
the way to travel: from a good meal to a good 
meal; then you’re not too tired by your 
journey.’ 

‘Bell likes her meals good and regular,’ said 
Phemy. 

‘Her school-life, said Mrs Suffield, ‘got her 
into the habit of having everything regular and 
up to time.’ 

‘Bell is the only woman I know 


except 
mother,’ said George—‘that can appreciate the 


whole of a good dinner. Most women don’t care 


; what’s set before them: they seem always to 
| prefer tea and talk!—Tea and talk!’ he ex- 
| claimed with great contempt. 

‘Quite so, my lad,’ said his father. ‘And it’s 
very bad for them ; but they won’t believe it.’ 

‘Isabel,’ said Mrs Suttield, ‘knows what’s 
what: I must say that for her. She eats well 
and wisely. She knows that good food makes 
good blood; and that good blood means good 
life for herself, and the chance of good life for 
her children after her—if she has any.’ 

Upon that all were silent, and George went 
out again—though it was dark—to his sentry- 
duty between the two points. But still Isabel 
came not—came not even by the train her uncle 
had reckoned upon her taking—and the dark 
/ became illumined by the moon, and the stars 
twinkled to see George still at his post. When 
the moon covered all things with her mystic 
light, George went in and dressed for dinner. 
Train still succeeded train on his list, racing 
madly with each other: she might arrive just 
before, or just at, or a little after the dinner-hour. 
Dinner was put back to await her, and they all 
sat—all save George, who hung about out of 
| doors with an ear for every sound—all three 
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sat, dressed, hungry and silent, in the drawing- 
room. 

‘He'll get his shirt-front spoiled with the 
damp, said Mrs Suffield ; ‘and those birds will 
be done to rags with waiting !’ 

Phemy laughed, and her mother frowned, and 
the mantel-clock struck half-past eight. 

‘Let’s have dinner in, Joan,’ said Suffield. 
‘She has very likely arranged to come by the 
dining-car express.’ 

‘There are three of them on the different lines,’ 
said his son, who had just entered, ‘all within 
ten minutes of each other.’ 

So they went to dinner, and ate it with little 
gaiety or enjoyment. 

‘If she doesn’t come by one of those three,’ 
said George, striving to make up his mind to 
a definite conclusion, ‘she won’t come to-night.’ 

‘Oh,’ said his father. ‘Then we can go to 
bed when we want to. She won’t come till to- 
morrow now—if she come—and to-morrow’s a 
bad day for travelling.—What did you say about 
coming when you wrote to her, lad?” 

‘I didn’t expressly invite her,’ answered 
George with a blush. ‘I just asked her if she 
was coming.’ 

‘Oh—in that case,’ said his father, ‘happen 
she doesn’t mean to come—not that I mean 
to put you out of heart, my lad, he added 
hurriedly ; for George had turned very pale 
and had pulled his brows together. ‘But, well 
—there you are, you know.’ 

‘If she had not meant to come, she would 
have written that she was not coming,’ said Mrs 
Suttield decisively. 

‘Don’t let us discuss it, mother,’ said George. 

Isabel did not come; it was past eleven, and 
all were thinking gloomily of bed, when old 
Tummas, the butler—Daniel was gone for a 
holiday—entered with what he called a ‘tally- 
graft:’ it had just been brought to the back- 
door by a special messenger. George tore it 
open, ‘Am coming by night-train,’ he read 
aloud; ‘shall be with you early in the morn- 
ing.—ISABEL.’ 

‘The night-train!’ exclaimed Mrs Suttlield. 
‘It is not very seemly for a young lady to travel 
by night !’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right, mother, said George cheer- 
fully: and it was only now when it disappeared 
that the weight of his anxiety became apparent. 
‘Though you know well enough that when she 
wants to do a thing, Isabel is not the one to 
think whether it is seemly or not.—The trouble, 
however, is, said he, with a laugh, ‘that she 
doesn’t say which night-train: there are three 
of them, as of the others !’ 

‘Ah,’ said his father, ‘I’ve had quite an educa- 
tion to-day in trains: I had no idea that there 
was such a big, three-cornered competition, and 
that there could be so many people wanting to 
run up and down between this and London !’ 

George consulted his time-tables again, and 
took his resolution, and went out for a little to 
give an order to one of the grooms; and then 
they all went to bed. 

At three o’clock on Christmas morning, in the 
dead, cold waste of what was still night, George 


Suffield stole softly away in a dogcart, like a | 


midnight marauder. He had told no one his 
errand ; and he drove on softly on the grass till 


he thought he was out of ear-shot of the house, 
when he flicked his mare with the whip, saying, 
‘Now, my girl,’ and dashed away out of the dark 
and down the high-road leading to town. He 
was going to meet Isabel. He would wait for 
first one night-train and then another until she 
came, until he saw her coming forth to greet 
him, ‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners.’ In truth he 
trembled at the mere thought of meeting her 
alone—trembled, half with joy, wholly with ex- 
pectation. Did she, or did she not, understand 
how he would interpret her coming? Did she 
quite understand ? 

The first train arrived at four o’clock at one 
station, laden with jovial passengers. But Isabel 
was not in that train. The next train arrived 
at a little past five at another station, and thither 
George leisurely drove to wait. Slowly, with 
leaden feet, the minutes and the quarters passed, 
but at length the engine glided into the station 
and ceased its motion with a great sigh. George 
singled out the Ladies’ Sleeping Car, and just as 
he reached the door, Isabel stepped out upon the 
platform, Not many ladies could have borne the 
ordeal of being thus seen immediately at the end 
of a cold night journey; but Isabel could bear 
it better than most, and it was not the conscious- 
ness of being seen under untoward conditions 
that made her blush so deeply as she did. 

‘So, Bell,’ said George, grasping her hand and 
embracing it with both his, ‘ you have come.’ 

‘Yes, George,’ said she ; ‘I have come.’ 


WHAT IS A BUCKET-SHOP? 


Amone the many ‘notions’ of dubious morality 
and more than dubious utility which we have 
imported from America, along with corners and 
watered stocks, is the Bucket-shop. This is a 
peculiarly American institution, which has only 
of late years found an abiding-place among us, 
and that not to any great extent outside of 
London. It may be that there are establishments 
on the Bucket-shop principle in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow ; but they have not the 
unblushing hardihood and heedless ‘go’ of the 
American and London establishments. 

The term Bucket-shop is now primarily, if not 
exclusively, applied to an unlicensed and un- 
authorised office for gambling in stocks and 
shares. It is quite applicable, however, to any 
office for minor speculation in anything, con- 
ducted as an open gamble. 

Indeed, the Bucket-shop is said to have origin- 
ated in the grain-trade of Chicago, and one story 
of its origin is this. Some years ago, the Board 
of Trade—not a Government department, but in 
reality the Bourse, or Exchange—of Chicago 
laid down the regulation that the dealings in 
‘Options’—which have been already explained 
in this Journal—should not be for smaller quan- 
tities than five thousand bushels. This not only 
choked off the small speculators, but also seri- 
ously affected the business of those brokers and 
| dealers who had cultivated clients of small means. 
To overcome this regulation, a sort of Petite 
‘Bourse, outside Exchange, or open Board of 
Trade, was started in a room under the regular 
| Board of Trade room. For facility of intercourse, 
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a lift was by-and-by introduced; and in dull 
times a member of the larger room would offer 
to send down to the smaller room for a bucketful 
of small ‘options’ to keep things moving. 

This is one explanation of how the term came 
to be applied to an office for small gambles in 
grain. We are not quite satisfied with it, how- 
ever, and the term Bucket-shop was probably 
applied to the open Board of Trade by some 
singed moth or other. To ‘bucket’ is an old 
slang term for to ‘cheat’ or ‘swindle.’ It occurs 
in Vaux’s ‘Flash Dictionary’ (1812), and is made 
use of by Sir Walter Scott in his Diary (1828), 
as if it were then a well-known phrase. 

Then, again, to ‘bucket’ is to ride a horse 
recklessly ; and in rowing, to ‘bucket’ is to turn 
the body forward too eagerly, preparatory to 
taking the stroke—another form of heedlessness, 
An old French word corrupted into ‘ bucket’ gave 
name to a beam on which anything may be hung 
for carrying, such as a slaughtered sheep strung 
up by the heels. It is from this word that we 
have the slang phrase to ‘kick the bucket ;’ and 
it is not extravagant to imagine some suggestion 
of the operation to the fertile mind which had 
invented the name of Bucket-shop. And finally, 
the word ‘buck’ is, according to Hotten’s ‘Slang 
Dictionary,’ applied both to an unlicensed cab- 
man and to a sixpence, from which an easy 
transition would make ‘bucket’ unlicensed deal- 
ing in small operations. From any one of these 
suggestions, a more reasonable theory of origin 
seems to us deducible, than from the somewhat 
strained story of the ‘bucketful’ of orders from 
the outside shop. 

However originated, the term Bucket-shop is 
no longer confined to offices for small gambling in 
grain, but is applied to places in which a regular 
business is conducted, not for dealing in, but for 
betting on, stocks and shares, As a rule, the 
Bucket-shop keeper makes his own prices, ap- 
proximating, of course, to those of the Exchange, 
so as to include what he calls his commission, and 
he makes them ‘wide’ enough to ensure his own 
safety, however the market goes. Bucket-shop 
dealing has been called thimble-rigging in stocks. 
This is, perhaps, too sweeping a definition, be- 
cause, although the Bucket-shop is a foolish and 
improper institution, all Bucket-shop keepers are 
not deliberate swindlers, In fact, some of them 
are as straightforward and honest as the best 
class of bookmakers on races; but all the same, 
like the bookmakers, they flourish on the follies 
of the public ; and like the keeper of a roulette 
table, they have all the odds in their favour. 
As in all gambling, there is both honesty and 
cheating in Bucket-shops; but in any case it 
is gambling pure and simple. 

It is necessary to discriminate between specula- 
tion and gambling, and to get rid of the popular 
delusion that buying and selling on the Stock 
Exchange is not legitimate business. While we 
are not at present considering the ethics of specu- 
lation, we must ask the reader to remember that 
there is a wide difference between buying and sell- 
Ing a commodity or security ‘for the rise’ or ‘for 
the fall,’ and merely betting on the chances of 
a rise or a fall. The speculative buyer or seller 
must, if required, either take or deliver what 
he las bought or sold, and the transaction is 
regulated, recorded, and completed, as a regular 


| : . : ° : 
| business transaction on recognised business prin- 


ciples. In the Stock Exchange, it is true that all 
the stocks and shares which are daily bought and 
sold do not daily change hands, but at the end 
of the ‘account’ pass from the last sellers to the 
last buyers, while the intermediaries settle their 
differences. Leaving these intricacies in the mean- 
time, however, what we wish to make clear is 
that on the Stock Exchange definite commodities 
—that is, public securities—are dealt in, but in 
the Bucket-shops only chances are dealt in. 

The frequenter of a Bucket-shop does not either 
buy or sell the stocks, nor does the keeper of it 
intend that he should. He simply bets on the 
rise or fall of a price, and in doing so deposits, 
or stipulates to pay, a ‘margin, which is just the 
same as tabling the stakes in a bet. The ultimate 
result of the operation depends more or less— 
but not more than the Bucket-shop keeper can 
help—on the movements of the stock markets, 
and thus the Bucket-shop is really an addendum 
to the Stock Exchange ; or, as it was originally 
in Chicago, of the wheat-pit. But it is a para- 
site, an unsightly and unwholesome growth, 
which is abhorred by the legitimate dealer. 

And one reason for his abhorrence is that 
the shocking reputation of Bucket-shops, and the 
evil experience of those who have resorted to 
them, have done a great deal to discredit legiti- 
mate dealing in properly constituted Exchanges. 
The idea is apt to prevail among persons of 
limited knowledge that, because the Bucket-shop 
is an office for gambling in stocks, all speculating 
in stocks is reckless gambling. Let it be clearly 
understood, therefore, that although the Bucket- 
shop hangs on to the Exchange and uses the 
quotations and terms of the Exchange, it is not 
a portion of, but is indignantly disowned by, the 
Exchange. 

Another reason for the abhorrence of dealers 
is that whereas the members of the regular 
Stock Exchanges in this country are forbidden to 
advertise, the Bucket-shop keepers advertise far 
and wide, and attract into their parlours many 
an unwary fly who might otherwise have found 
his way to the legitimate avenues of the kind 
of business in which he was desirous of embark- 
ing. 

We do not say, of course, that all stockbrokers 
who advertise are Bucket-shop keepers. There 
is no particular saving grace in membership, but 
only a certain assurance of respectability and 
honour. There are numbers of men known as 
‘outside brokers’ quite as respectable and honour- 
able as those within the magic circle, and who 
are only ‘outside’ because of some former mis- 
fortune or technical disability. To these ‘outside 
brokers’ it is quite open to advertise for business, 
which, moreover, they conclude within the pre- 
cincts of the Exchange through a member with 
whom they arrange to divide their commis- 
sions. 

A boni-fide ‘outside broker’ conducts bona- 
fide business in the same manner and on the 
same principles—except that he advertises—as 
a member of the Room. The Bucket-shop 
keeper, who also advertises, is not a broker, but 
a principal, like the croupier of the roulette 


; table. 


A broker is an agent whose interest is identical 
with that of his principal. A Bucket-shop 
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keeper’s interest is exactly the reverse of that of 
his client. 

Prices on the Stock Exchange are ‘made’ by 
the rivalries of buyers and sellers, the incidence 
of politics, the pressure of commercial events, the 
movements of gold, and soon. In London it is 
the function of the ‘jobbers’ to make prices for 
the brokers—a jobber acting only for himself, 
and a broker only for his clients) Now, when 
a jobber is asked by a broker to make a price 
for any given stock, he names two figures, say 
*55—554’—which means that he will buy at the 
lower or sell at the higher figure, not knowing 
whether the broker be wishing to buy or sell. 
In the competition of business, prices, especially 
of favourite stocks, or those most extensively and 


frequently dealt in, are made very ‘close’—that | 


is, with a very small fraction indeed between the 
buying and the selling rate, the fraction repre- 
senting the jobber’s profit if he closes the trans- 
action both ways at once, as he endeavours to do. 
These quotations are marked up, and are tele- 
0 all over the country ; but the quotations 

uctuate from hour to hour, and even from 
jobber to jobber. 

The Bucket-shop keeper has either a tape- 
machine or messengers to bring him the prices 
in a constant stream from the Exchange, where 
he must have some confederate sub rosd. 
What he practically says to his clients is that 
the market must go up or down, and he 
advises them to select a stock, or he indicates a 
stock, in which the probabilities are one way or 
the other, and to wager a certain sum that it 
will go up or down to a certain extent. Sup- 
pose, for instance, Caledonian Railway Stock be 
selected for the gamble—the ‘client’ will bet ten 
pounds that ‘Caleys’ will go up above a certain 
named price. He deposits the ten pounds; and 
if the price falls one per cent.—we are assuming 
the extent of the operation being of the usual one 
thousand pounds nominal stock—the Bucket-man 
‘closes, as he calls it, and pockets the money. 
Some of them charge a commission on the trans- 
action, but for the most part they include their 
commission in the so-called prices. It will be 
observed that while the client may choose his 
own time, if he be on the spot, to close the bet 
should the price go in his favour, he has no option 
should it go against him, the ‘deal’ being ended 
the moment the margin is absorbed. 

It is easy enough for a clever and unscrupu- 
lous Bucket-man so to manipulate quotations as 
always to secure the margins. Or even if prices 
do go against him, it is very simple to put 
another customer on the opposite tack, and 
make the one balance the other, to his own 
advantage. 

As far as the ‘client’ is concerned, it is all 
pure guess-work and downright gambling. He 
does not go into the market to stand the chance 
of buying or selling in the light of his own 
knowledge and experience, and so by his own 
action to help to produce the result he expects 
and desires. He does not want the stock he 
‘bulls, nor has he the stock he ‘bears.’ He 
knows and cares nothing about its real value, 
and he has not the slightest desire even to see 
the article he is professing to deal in. He merely 
wagers money on the chances of what other 
people, of whom he has no knowledge, will do. 
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These Bucket-shops are swarming all over the 
United States, but are, happily, not so common 
with us. This is how an American writer de- 
scribes the modus operandi in his country : 

‘The Bucket-shop keeper exhibits to his visitors 
the current quotations of some regularly con- 
ducted Exchange, and if the patron of the shop 
thinks that the members of the Exchange will 
| buy enough (say) Western Union to advance the 
price, he deposits ten dollars with the cashier 
of the Bucket-shop, and “buys” ten shares of 
Western Union at (say) 85 from its keeper, who 
stands ready either to buy or sell on the latest 
quotations from the patron. Here a margin of 
one _ cent. is put up, and, unless otherwise 
| stipulated, if the stock in the market on which 
they are betting goes down to 84} or 844—depend- 
ing on the “commission” charged—the patron’s 
margin is exhausted and the game closed. Some- 
times, if the standing of the patron is known, the 
Bucket-shop keeper will let the loss run against 
the customer a point or so more.’ 

This is a temptation to the gambler, who will 
let a loss run as long as the keeper will ‘ carry’ 
him, which is just as far as the patron can be 
squeezed, 

For the rest, says the same writer, these Bucket- 
shop keepers are ‘Financial nomads, changing 
their firm-names and habitat to suit their pecu- 
niary exigences, They belong to no association, 
are accountable to no authority, and the sums 
they owe to confiding customers are usually 
too small to justify an appeal to law; besides, 
many patrons would not like to advertise their 
dealings.’ 

That is the pity of it. Men get bitten, but 
suffer in silence and shame. Every dealer in a 
Bucket-shop is, in sporting phrase, betting against 
the bank, and is bound to get caught sooner or 
later. 

Is there no law against them? Apparently 
none, except the law of common-sense, If people 
would only consider the utter absurdity of the 
prospects held out by the Bucket-shop keeper— 
the weak folly of believing that if the chances of 
picking up fortunes are such as he professes, he 
would not pick them up for himself—the Bucket- 
shops mee have fewer dupes, And yet their 
victims are legion, especially among the class of 
clerks and small shopkeepers, and even of ‘retired 
persons’ of limited means. Let a man figure 
in the proprietary of any joint-stock company, or 
in any way be known as an investor, and he 
will be flooded with the prospectuses and false 
promises of the Bucket-shops. 

Who does not know these invitations to en- 
trust limited amounts—the advertiser is always 
wary enough not to frighten his prey with big 
risks—to the unlimited discretion of a person 
they never heard of before in connection with a 
stock they know nothing whatever about—with 
the certainty of making a fabulous percentage of 
— without getting out of bed? Well, we have 

nown many who have been tempted, but we 
never knew one who came out finally unsinged. 
For the gambler has all the chances of the market 
and all the wiles and artifices of the Bucket-shop 
against him. 

The worst of the Bucket-shop is that it pre- 
serves the appearance of orthodox business. It is 


| often carried on in a sumptuous establishment, 
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with business waiting-rooms for clients, and 
ample supplies of telegraph information and daily 
newspapers. With the general air and bustle of 
such an establishment the novice is easily im- 
pressed, as we may be with the showy grandeur 
of Monte Carlo. But he is not more certain to 
lose his money at Monte Carlo than he is in a 
Bucket-shop. 

Then how is it that Bucket-shop keepers do 
not always and rapidly make fortunes? How is 
it that they are so frequently disappearing from 
human ken, and if not too industriously pursued 
by the police, are reappearing with new names in 
some other part of the city, or in some other 
town? For the most part because they are mere 
adventurers to begin with, and if they make 
a ‘pile, either ‘slide’ with it, or else gamble with 
it themselves and ‘get left ;’ then they leave their 
shop and its customers, and the landlord seizes 
the furniture. 

How many hearts have been broken and homes 
made miserable by the Bucket-shops will never be 
known. Let the reader avoid them as he would 
the dragou’s teeth. 


JOHN UPCRAFT’S CRIME. 


CHAPTER IV.—AN EBBING LIFE. 

WueEn the boy’s words fell upon Jessie’s ear she 
swayed to and fro; the lantern dropped from her 
grasp, and she sank to the ground with a sense 
of utter helplessness. It seemed to her that the 
lantern was going out, and that they were whirl- 
ing into darkness. But gradually her dizziness 


left her, the light came back to her eyes, and she 
recognised Jim bending over her with the flaring 
lantern close to her face. 

‘Miss Jess !’ he was crying, in a panic-stricken 


voice, ‘don’t lie there. You’ll berun over. Don’t 
you hear something a-coming along the road? 
Get up—do get up!’ 

The tramp of horses could certainly be heard 
upon the hard road. Jess rose to her feet with 
Jim’s assistance ; and she had scarcely reached 
the side-path when two blurred lights were seen 
approaching through the mist. 

‘It’s from the Hall,’ said Jim. ‘It’s Colonel 
Woodward’s carriage ; shall I call out ? 

‘Yes’ 

Jim waved the lantern and uttered a shrill 
ery. The carriage came to a stand-still, and a 
gentleman stepped out. ‘Colonel Woodward !’ 

He was a strongly-built man of forty or forty- 
five. He had a kindly face; and as he held 
out his hand to Jess, spoke in a deep earnest 
voice. ‘I was on my way to the cottage, said 
he. ‘We want your help, Miss Bryce. 
in great trouble at the Hall. 
has been struck down in Thurrock Wood. He’s 
not dead ; but I fear he’s dying. Everything is 
being done, however, to save his life. We only 
need a trained nurse. Will you come?’ 

Jess answered eagerly: ‘I will go with you 
now!’ She spoke a hurried word to Jim, ex- 
changing with him a meaning look, and then 
— into the carriage. Colonel Woodward 
took the place at her side, and they drove back 
to Thurrock Hall as quickly as it was possible 
on such a night. 


We are | 
A young fellow | 


Jess almost dreaded to speak as they went along, 
lest her voice should betray her intense agita- 
tion. In one moment the whole outlook had been 
changed. He was dying! Had she waited these 
three years, and hoped. against hope, only for 
this? How strange that Woodward should have 
come for her! She could no longer resist the 
question : ‘ Who is he ? 

‘Nobody knows,’ said Woodward ; ‘and nothing 
has been found to identify him. He has not 
been robbed. A leathern case containing some 
bank-notes was found in a side-pocket. The 
whole thing is a mystery—What can have 
prompted the crime ?” 

A dreadful thought occurred to Jess. ‘Is 
it not possible,’ said she, ‘that the blow was self- 
inflicted ?” 

‘The doctor thinks not,’ said Woodward. ‘It 
is one of the most incomprehensible attempts at 
murder, he declares, that he has ever heard of.’ 

Jess sank back in the carriage. She wondered 
who could have done so cruel a deed? It 
seemed to her that John Upcraft was sur- 
rounded by enemies. And yet she knew, for her 
own heart told her so, that John had never done 
any one an intentional wrong. 

A lengthy drive through the dark, leafless 
avenue brought them to the principal entrance 
to Thurrock Hall, with its lofty portico, reached 
by a broad flight of steps. What a contrast 
this mansion was, compared with the six-roomed 
cottage down in the marshlands! The great 
hall, with its oaken staircase beyond; the 
library, the suite of reception rooms, the long 
er above. Every room was well 

nown to Jess; for she had been a frequent 
visitor at the Hall for years past. 

The Colonel led the way up-stairs. 

The injured man was lying upon a bed in one 
of the spare rooms, quite motionless. Jess ap- 
proached the bedside and looked into his face. 
Three years had greatly changed him. She could 
scarcely believe that this was the John Upcraft 
she had known in better days. There were lines 
of care that told how deeply he had suffered. 
For a moment she thought him dead: he was 
livid, and hardly seemed to breathe. The colour 
went from her face while she looked. Woodward 
was standing at her side, watching her every 
movement, seemingly with more concern for her 
than for the patient. 

‘Are you faint ?’ said he. 

‘*1t’s nothing,’ said Jess. ‘1’ 

He hastened to reach a chair for her, and she 
sank down with a sense of hopelessness and 
despair, which she could hide no longer. 

Woodward went in search of his sister; and 
presently Miss Woodward came in with some 
tea. She was not unlike her brother, though 
graver in look. She had lived many years at 
Thurrock Hall ; and since her brother had retired 
from the army, she had kept house for him here. 
Something in her look and tone, at times, had 
made Jess wonder if she had ever experienced 
a great sorrow. It seemed to her as though some 

ainful romance had cast a shadow over Miss 
oodward’s life in days gone by, and had left 
its traces upon her face. 

‘Shall I sit with him to-night?’ said she, 
looking sympathetically at Jess. ‘You look so 
tired.’ 
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No suggestion could have roused Jess more 
thoroughly out of herself. ‘Indeed, I’m not,’ 
said she ; ‘I’m quite rested now!’ 

When the household at Thurrock Hall had 
retired, and Jess found herself alone at the bed- 
side, she bent down over her patient with a great 
joy at her heart. She was near him once more. 
There he lay, between life and death; no look 
of recognition in his half-closed eyes, no word 
upon his lips, no utterance even of her name. 
But she was near him ; that was some recompense 
after all these years; and a sense of gratitude, 
so long unknown to her, filled her whole being ; 
and she found relief in tears at last, 

He had constant medical care: the days went 
by ; but without any promise of recovery. And 
now a new dread took a hold upon her. He 
would be recognised! How could that fatality 
be averted? She racked her brains in search 
of some loophole for escape from an avowal 
that she was nursing the man she loved—a 
hunted convict—and that his name was John 
Upceraft. 

One thing, however, afforded Jess a great sense 
of relief during these anxious days. Her father, 
though he had returned from his unpremeditated 
visit to London, had kept away from Thurrock 
Hall. She knew that he had an almost morbid 
horror of being asked to give medical advice 
since he had gone into retreat. But was that 
sufficient to account for his apparent absence of 
all interest or sympathy concerning this trouble 
which had fallen upon the shoulders of his warm- 
hearted neighbour? But she offered no comment, 
even to Woodward. Her father’s name, indeed, 
never escaped her; for she fully realised that 
the moment he entered the sick-room the secret, 
which she was scheming every hour in the day 
to preserve, would be blurted out. Her one hope 
was that Uperaft would regain strength enough 
to quit the Hall before her father showed the 
least sign of making his appearance. 

At last Uperaft began to give some indications 
of recovery ; and one night, when Jess was alone 
beside him, he recognised her for the first time. 
She was drowsy from many hours of vigil when 
she heard him murmuring her name: ‘Jess !’ 

She went to the bedside and bent over him: 
‘Dear John! Do you know me?’ 

He moved his head feverishly from one side 
to the other. ‘I wish that boy would take the 
lantern away, said he. ‘It blinds me. Will 
you help me up? I can walk now. What a 
shivering fit I’ve got from lying here so long! 
No; don’t put your cloak over me. I shall 
soon get warm. Is that the light in the cottage 
window? Help me up! There’s the gun firing 
again,’ 

She took his hand and spoke a soothing word 
in his ear. For a while he lay silent, looking 
towards the cheerful fire, the only light in the 
room, except a little hand-lamp which Jess had 
placed out of sight. ‘How bright and warm it 
is, he presently went on in a changed tone. 
‘When I’ve washed this mud off my face and 
hands’—— He raised his eyes to Jessie’s face 
while speaking ; and then a look of recognition 
radually came into his face. ‘Jess—am I 

eaming ?” 

‘No, dear ; you are awake now.’ 

‘Am I? said he, looking about him doubtingly. 


‘Why, this is not the cottage! If I am awake, 
tell me how I come to be lying here ?’ 

‘This is Thurrock Hall, said Jess, ‘and you 
have been ill—very ill.’ 

Then she told him in a few words what had 
happened. When she had finished, he lay for 
a long time silent and thoughtful. Then he 
said, as if questioning himself rather than Jess; 
‘Who has done this ?’ 

‘It’s not known,’ said the girl; ‘but Colonel 
Woodward, who is an active magistrate, is 
making a thorough investigation.’ 

Presently Uperaft fell into a sound sleep. Jess 
took a seat by the fire; but she no longer felt 
drowsy. She began to wonder whether John 
would approve of her action in keeping his 
identity concealed from her friends at Thurrock 
Hall. Her father, as she still dreaded, might 
walk into the sick-room at any moment. She 
resolved to speak of this to John as soon as he 
was strong enough, and be guided by his deci- 
sion. 

When Uperaft awoke an hour or two later, 
he looked eagerly at Jess, and said: ‘Give me 
time—a day or two—and it will all come back 
to me!’ 

‘Of what are you speaking, John ?’ 

‘All that happened in Thurrock Wood,’ said 
he. ‘I was dreaming about it just now. It was 
bitterly cold that night, and the footpath was 
frozen hard. I heard a step coming up behind 
me along way off. I thought I recognised it, 
Whose could it have been? I can’t remember! 
But I remember turning with his name on the 
tip of my tongue, when I was struck down. 
That blow has blotted out the name!’ He again 
fell into a thoughtful mood. At last he said: 
‘If 1 were to hear the footstep, hear it only once, 
the name would come back to me. I wonder, 
shall I ever hear it again ?” 

Jess made no reply. She was intensely in- 
terested in all he was saying; but she feared 
to encourage any talk ; and after a while he fell 
asleep once more, and did not wake till day- 
break, 


One afternoon, a few days later, Miss Wood- 
ward—almost as conscientious a nurse in the 
sick-room as Jess herself—came in to relieve 
her for a while. Colonel Woodward appeared a 
moment after her. ‘Come, Miss Bryce,’ said he, 
‘let us go for a brisk walk across the home 
park ; what do you say ?’ 

‘IT am always ready for a brisk walk,’ said 
Jess, with a sense of her old sprightliness coming 
back now that Upcraft was out of danger. If 
Woodward had asked her to dance with him 
down the avenue, she would have hardly re- 
fused. 

At first, their walk was brisk enough, even 
for Jess. They both felt a healthful glow as 
they went along in the face of a keen north 
wind. But after a while, turning into a pathway 
under an avenue of elms, they began to slacken 
their pace, for Jess was getting out of breath. 
Her lips were slightly parted, and her cheeks 
had gained quite a rosy hue. 

Wookeatd bent his eyes earnestly upon her 
face. ‘I have often wished,’ said he, ‘that I 
could see you looking more cheerful; and you 
begin to look so to-lay—more yourself ! 
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how you have suffered. I learned about your 
trouble long ago; and I have felt so sorry for 
you.u—Do I pain you? I want you to think of 
me as your friend.’ 

She had long known that Woodward cared for 
her far more than she could have desired. She 
knew also, only too well, that her father had 
never ceased to do his best to bring about a 
match between them. But since Woodward was 
some years her senior, and knew of her engage- 
ment to Upcraft, she hoped that in time his 
untold love might turn to friendship. She had 
always felt a great affection for him. He had 
been a true friend to her and to her father for 
many years; and the thought of shunning him 
had never entered her head. But she almost 
wished that she had done so now; for she had 
no desire except for his happiness. She could 
realise, as she had never been able to realise 
before, what a hopeless passion must be, and her 
sympathy was seriously awakened. She was too 
deeply moved to speak; she could only thank 
him with a look of gratitude: she felt what 
avowal must follow such condoling words ! 

The afternoon had become overcast. An occa- 
sional snow-flake sifted through the black branches 
of the elm-trees over their heads. They had 
turned their steps towards home before Woodward 
resumed ; ‘I should be the last to ask you,’ said 
he, ‘to put this trouble out of your thoughts. 
That I ot would be impossible. But if you 
will give me the right to share your thoughts 
with you, Jess, I will do my best to bring at 
least a gleam of happiness into your life.’ 

Te saw a feathery flake touch a ringlet of her 
dark hair; another alighted on her lashes as if 
it were a frosty tear. And then the snow began 
to fall in earnest, and they hastened on their 

yay. The white flakes whirled about them in 
blinding clouds, looking like flakes of soot against 
the stormy sky. 

‘Tt cannot—it can never be!’ 

Jess was sorely troubled. She now conceived 
how wrongly she had acted in keeping the know- 
ledge of John’s identity a dead secret. What 
would Colonel Woodward think of her when 
he learned the truth? She never imagined that 
she could be placed by one thoughtless deed in 
so distasteful a position. She could find no excuse 
that would fully justify her lack of moral courage 
to confide in him. It seemed to her at that 
moment as though she had questioned his honour. 
Would it not seem so to him ? 

The snow-flakes danced about them in the 
wind, looking like a swarm of pale, mischievous 
sprites that took delight in her discomfiture. 
She stopped and glanced up distressfully into 
Woodward’s face. ‘Oh, can’t you understand ?’ 
said she, in a bewildered tone. ‘1 could not bring 
myself to speak of it, not even to you! For I 
had the horrible dread that it might reach my 
father’s ears. It was this that prompted me to 
guard the secret. Try not to think ill of me. 
I’ve hardly been in my right senses, I fear, since 
all this happened. My one thought was to get 
him well, and away! And then I would have 
asked your forgiveness for my foolish mistrust 
of your sister and you.’ 

_ The playful snow-flakes rushed round them 
in maddening flights. Woodward leaned his back 
against the trunk of a great elm and regarded 


as 


Jessie distractedly, as though puzzled to decide 
whether she was in her right senses yet. 

‘The man whom you found nearly murdered 
in Thurrock Wood, Jess went on, ‘whom you 
brought to the Hall in your carriage—to whom 
you gave your hospitality, and have tended ever 
since like a friend—is none other than an escaped 
convict—the man I have loved for years—and his 
name is John Uperaft !’ 

The eager flakes caught up her words and fled 
with them, as if racing to be first to carry her 
secret to the four winds. 

Woodward spoke no word. He silently gave 
Jess his arm, and they struggled on together 
in the face of the snow-storm towards the Hall. 

They had ascended the terrace steps, and were 
crossing the terrace on their way to the front 
door, when Jess chanced to peer in at one of the 
library windows. On the hearth-rug in front of 
a bright fire stood her father. He was warm- 


ing his hands at the blaze; and he smiled at 
— blandly over his shoulder as they hurried 

y. 

Jess pressed more closely to Woodward's side ; 
| her fingers tightened upon his arm; and she 
| turned as white as the snow-flakes that were 
| beating against their faces. ‘You'll not let my 
| father see him, will you?’ said she. There was 
| terror in her look. 

Woodward hastened to reassure her. 
;come to the library,’ said he. 
| for a moment. 
to me.’ 
| She followed Woodward tremulously. Her 
father was still standing over the fire and warm- 
,ing his hands, when they entered the room. 
| * Well, said he, ‘caught in the snow-storm, were 
; you? Sowas I. It will be the death of me. I 
| shall have to_ask you to put me up to-night, 
Woodward. I dare not venture out again in 
this weather,’ 

Woodward turned away to hide his look of 
|annoyance. ‘ You’re always welcome, of course,’ 
said he, 

‘So the patient is recovering, eh?’ Mr Bryce 
went on, glancing at Jess. ‘Miss Woodward can 
spare you now, can’t she 2?’ 

‘Not yet,” Woodward chimed in. ‘The patient 
is out of danger ; but we sha’n’t be able to spare 
Jess for some days.’ 

Mr Bryce looked frowningly into the fire. 
‘Out of danger, is he?—Now, I wonder,’ said 


| 


‘But 
‘Show yourself 
You may then safely leave him 


‘| he, in a slow, deliberate tone, ‘I wonder if he has 


expressed any opinion—whether, in a word, he 
has been able to throw any light upon this 
mystery. It would be interesting to know’ 

‘He remembers nothing, Jess interposed, ‘ex- 
cept a step behind him—then the dreadful blow 
—nothing more.’ 

‘Ah!’ Mr Bryce nodded at the fire, and rubbed 
his hands cheerfully together. But he made no 
comment beyond this exclamation. 

Jess gave Woodward a quick glance and went 
out. She found Miss Woodward seated at the 
bedside when she reached the sick-room. Upcraft 
had fallen asleep. ‘My dear,’ said Miss Wood- 
ward, looking anxiously into Jessie’s face, ‘you 
won’t think me too curious, will you? But do 
tell me! Has he spoken to you? He told me 
he should speak to you to-day.—But you can’t 
cast your love for that other one,’ she hastened to 


+ 
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add—‘the one you have lost—out of your heart, 
can you?’ 

Jessie shook her head. ‘I have much to tell 
you,’ said she. 

‘Ah! I was afraid,’ Miss Woodward went on— 
‘I was afraid it would prove to you a livelong 
grief! I pity you. Yes, only as a woman can 
pity, my dear, who has gone through all the 
misery herself.’ 

Miss Woodward had scarcely gone, when Up- 
craft opened his eyes. He raised himself and 
listened intently. 

‘What is it, dear ?’ said Jess, 

‘I’ve been dreaming again about that footstep 
in Thurrock Wood,’ said he, with the listening 
look still in his eyes. ‘Whose step can it have 
been ? 

Uperaft lay awake, puzzling over this question. 
It was long past midnight; the household was 


an occasional gust of wind, or the soft pattering 
of the snow against the windows. The fire burned 
brightly in the darkened room, throwing weird 
shadows like threatening arms upon the walls, 
Jess had fallen asleep in a chair at the bedside, 
with an arm resting upon the bed, and her head 
resting upon her arm. 

He had closed his eyes, half-dozing at last, 
when an approaching step in the corridor outside 
caught his ear. During some moments, Upcraft 
thouglit that he must be dreaming again ; for the 
step exactly resembled the one he had heard in 
Thurrock Wood. He raised himself upon his 
elbow and cast a swift glance at Jess, to discover 
if the step had awakened her. No; she was 
sleeping soundly enough. He was half tempted 
to rouse her ; the step might be a delusion—the 
lingering echo of the dream he had had a few 
hours ago. But he refrained ; for each moment 
the step seemed to draw nearer; and then the 
name of him to whom the step belonged flashed 
upon his memory—the very blow that had fallen 
upon him seemed to repeat itself—and he sank 
back stupefied upon his pillow. 


SOME LITERARY AMENITIES, 


LITERATURE is a hobby that affords a varied 
round of pleasures. Besides those of reading, 
writing, thinking, critical gossip, and the geni- 
alities of your club gatherings, if you are so 
happy as to be a member of any such intellectual 
society, there is the exercise of your physical man 
in excursions among the bookshops and stalls. 
A lover of books will, unawares, tramp miles and 
go through quite a long course of calisthenics in 
a second-hand shop no larger than a_ boudoir, 
as he wanders to and fro scanning the shelves, 
ever and anon pulling down a volume and re- 
placing it; to say nothing of his numerous 
scrambles up the shop-ladder in search of hid 
treasure. Then, too, the deeply interesting little 
chats on book-lore with the quaintly philosophi- 
cal bookseller—whose favourite work is perhaps 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ which he knows by heart— 
are interspersed with the vagaries of all sorts and 
conditions of callers, from the Irish labourer who 
has mistaken the place for the Post-office half 


hushed in sleep, and no sound reached him except | 


a mile away, to the callow youth who, to our 
surprise, instead of asking for a sixpenny ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ or a threepenny ‘ Midshipman Easy,’ 
asks about the result of the afternoon’s football 
match, seemingly under the impression that a 
man surrounded by so many books must assur- 
edly be omniscient. 

One caller, a well-dressed lady, who one even- 
ing drove up in a carriage, created quite a sen- 
sation by asking for ‘Don Quixote, by Charles 
Dickens.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, madam,’ said the book- 
seller cautiously, ‘did you say “Dombey and 
Son ?”? 

‘Oh no! Don Quixote!’ she emphatically 
replied, 

‘I have a beautiful copy of a work of that 
name by Cervantes, he said, showing her the 
volume. 

After turning over its pages awhile in doubt, 
she murmured: ‘I’m afraid this will not do for 
me. I want the one by Charles Dickens to com- 
plete a set !’ 

A curious example of generous obstinacy was 
a stout countryman who inquired for a nice book 
to read—‘one with a story in.” On several being 
placed before him, he examined them attentively, 
and picked out the middle volume of a ‘three- 
| decker’ with the remark, ‘This ’ere’s my sort. 
What’s the price?” 

‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘this is only the second 
volume ; the story goes through three—the set 
is half-a-crown.’ 

‘Hauve-a-crown! Well; I’ll gie ye that for 
that one book. It’s a pretty un enough.’ 

‘But won’t you have the other two as well? 
You’d better !’ 

‘Naw! I don’t like th’ beginnin’ of a story; 
I can’t get forrud wi’ it, An’ I don’t like th’ 
|endin’; I don’t know as ’ow it’s comed about. 
But in th’ middle un 1’m into ¢ thick of it right 
off. No; I’ll only tak’ th’ middle un; it'll 
set me up for a month.’ And cramming the 
book into his pocket, he put down his half-crown 
and disappeared with a ‘Good-night !’ before the 
| other volumes could be given to him. 

Another was a tatterdemalion strongly remi- 
niscent of Quilp. He was not quite so hideous ; 
but what he lacked in that was counterbalanced 
by rags, dirt, and odour. He arrived in a flat 
donkey-cart, and, sneaking into the shop with a 
big empty sack in his hand, he inquired in a 
nasal treble: ‘Anythin’ in my line to-day, 
Mister? I can do with a sackful.’ 
| No, answered that gentleman sternly, with- 
out looking up from his cataloguing ; ‘I never 
have anything in your line, and never shall. 
| You haven’t paid me for that last lot of books.’ 

“Aven’t paid ye!’ he squeaked in simulated 
astonishment. ‘S’’elp me! ‘Ave ye ’ad yer 
| letter-box broke open lately? ’Cos that’s why 
yer never got that there cheque as I sent ye!’ — 

‘Cheque !’ exclaimed the bookseller, still writ- 
ing. ‘Vou haven’t any money in your pocket: 
never mind the bank.’ 
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‘No money in my pocket, eh? ’Aven’t I, 
though, eh? Jus’ you wait! Oh, no!—no 
money!’ With these exclamations, he dropped 
his sack, and diving here and there into his rags 
—it was a wonder he found the way to a pocket 
among so many holes—he fished up a dirty, 


bulky cash-bag, which jingled very suggestively | 


while he was untying the string. The book- 
seller looked up in astonishment, then he burst 
into a roar of laughter as the contents of the bag 
were turned out on a sheet of music: rusty keys, 
penknife blades, divorced scissors, clock-wheels, 
nails, screws, and tacks—among which Quilp 
Secundus fumbled till he found something which 
he put into his mouth to clean, and then trium- 
phantly slapped on the palm of his left hand. 
‘No money, eh? Look there!’ The purchase- 
money for a sackful of books was a threepenny 
iece ! 

. No trade was done; and Quilp muttered as he 
went out: ‘When man can’t trust his brother- 
man, commerce is a-goin’ to the dogs.’ 

An entirely different character was a worn, 
elderly-looking man, who, one Tuesday night, 
came into a bookshop asking for help. The 
bookseller, who seemed to know him, offered 
him, out of a stock of three hundred or so, 
a dozen shilling pamphlets—speeches of John 
Bright, marked for sale in the window at three- 

nee each—to sell in the street at any price he 
iked, provided that when he had sold the dozen 


he was to buy any more he wanted at a reduced | 
In five minutes he was back to pay his | 


rate. 
halfpence, and take away two dozen. A longer 
interval elapsed before he returned to invest his 
earnings in more. So he went on for the rest 
of the evening and throughout the week, till on 


Friday, looking much younger—the effect of | 
better living—he bought the remaining stock ; 
and on Saturday he presented himself to the | 


bookseller to say that he had saved three pounds, 
and was going to set up an apple-cart on Monday. 
This he did ; and when we saw him last, judg- 
ing by the sound of his voice, and the patronage 
of the office boys whose pennies will buy them 


more dessert than dinner, he seemed to be doing | 


a roaring business. 

Booksellers’ catalogues are perennial springs 
of pleasure to the book-lover, who often is unable 
to part with a single one, but hoards them u 
like a miser. He goes most carefully throug 
each one as it comes in, marking off all the 
books that he would like, without regarding their 
heavy prices or the lightness of his purse ; and 
when he has added up the total amount and 
found how little of it he can afford, he sighs, and 
consoles himself with the reflection that most of 
them he can live without. The sole consolation 
of one such bibliophile was to become the pos- 
sessor of the books he had ticked off. He had, 
however, money to spend, and was uneasy till 
he had spent it When the books arrived, he 
occupied hours in skimming their contents and 
placing them on his shelves. Some of these he 
gradually discovered were not literature; and 
being proud of his library as a collection of 
works of high literary and artistic merit, he— 
more cautious than Gilead P. Beck, who made 
a bonfire of his Browning—as gradually weeded 
them out, and placed them side by side with 
other books of like calibre in a special corner 


Quinsey’s 


in his attic. This became a penance chamber ; 
for, when, as occasionally happened, he was in a 
pessimistic mood, he invariably visited it, sat 
down in the midst of these ‘books that were 
not books,’ and, considering them as the causes 
of wasted time and pence, solemnly objurgated 
them. 

Catalogues, too, are happy hunting-grounds for 
unintentional humour, which arises sometimes 
from the printer’s errors, sometimes from incon- 
gruities of arrangement and expression. A sample 
of a combination of both occurs in the titles, ‘The 
Art of Dying ; back gone ;’ and ‘ Eastlake’s Lady, 
old and ragged.’ The printer alone seems to be 
responsible for such as ‘A Theory of Immor- 
ality ;’ and ‘ Drew’s Essay on Soles’ is more sug- 
gestive of ichthyology than theology. The sub- 
stitution of a small 7 for a capital humorously 
suggests the obtrusion of a celebrated Norwegian 
novelist, ‘Bjornson in God’s Way ;’ whilst by 
the insertion of a comma in the wrong place, 
‘Jerusalem, delivered in prose,’ we might ima- 
gine that the Crusades were wars of words not 
weapons. 

The habit frequently adopted by booksellers 
of using the possessive case of a writer’s name 
followed by the title of his work leads some- 
times to curious effects. For instance, ‘ Berk- 
ley’s Wealth and Welfare ;’ ‘Lalor’s Money and 
Morals ;? ‘Turners Wish and Will;’ ‘Ellis’s 
Temper and Temperament ;’ and ‘Wynter’s Subtle 
Brains and Lissom Fingers,’ suggestive of the 
Artful Dodger’s profession. Occasionally, the 
bookseller himself deviates into humour, as in 
the two following instances: ‘King’s Interest 
Tables, a rather poor copy, and very poor price ;’ 
‘Poems by James Gay, with a portrait of the 
Great Man, who modestly calls himself Poet 
Laureate of Canada and Master of all Poets. 
Notwithstanding these high claims I sell his 
poems for 4d.’ 

One gratifying effect of free lectures for the 
poor is the greater frequency of the demand 
among them, both at the free libraries and shops, 
for books which they hear mentioned or quoted, 
and feel desirous of reading. There is something 
pathetic and hopeful in the accidental humour of 
the book titles they jot down as aids to memory ; 
the humour of inadequate knowledge brought 
to the assistance of the erewhile unknown. 
From such lists we cull these examples: ‘The 
Works of Mac Sadler’ (Max Adeler); ‘The 
Opium-eater ;’ ‘Jane Hair;’ ‘The 
Middle Ages of Alum’ (Hallam); ‘Story of 
Andrew Mackay’ (Andromache); ‘Maud Arthur’ 
(Morte d’Arthur); ‘Shoppinghour’ (Schopen- 
hauer); ‘Lamb’s Asses of Elias ;’ ‘Carlyle’s French 
Revelation ;’ ‘ Dictionary of Verbal Words ;’ ‘The 
Decline of Gibbon. In view of demands for 
books like these, one naturally thinks of two 
anomalies that are not, unfortunately, happy 
enough for amenities: Ruskin’s endeavour to 
educate the labourers and workmen of Great 
Britain, and the unreason of the reasoner Schopen- 
hauer. It is a satire on Ruskin’s theory that 
those very labourers, for the volumes of letters 
addressed specially to them, must pay the pro- 
hibitive price of four pounds, while they can 
purchase a handsome Shakespeare for three 
shillings, and become the possessor of a classic 
like Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ for half that 
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amount. As for Schopenhauer, he declaimed 
against reading, but waxed irritable when the 
ublic, taking him at his word, did not buy 
is books. 


A BOAT-SERVICE ADVENTURE. 


RaTHER more than three years ago I was serving 
as sub-lieutenant on board H.M.S. , at that 
time engaged, with the rest of the British and 
German men-of-war in those waters, in the 
blockade of the East Coast of Africa. This block- 
ade was the result of a sort of compromise. The 
British wished—as they have always wished—to 
put down the slave-trade, and the Germans to 
prevent the sale of arms to the native inhabitants 
of their new colonies. So the two admirals 
arranged to join forces, and declared a joint 
blockade of all vessels trading in arms or slaves, 
Of course, there were other niceties in the agree- 
ment ; but that was the gist of it. 

To carry out the blockade effectually, each 
ship was allotted a station, for which she became 
responsible. H.M.S. was ordered to take 
charge of the island of Pemba, which, although 
not, properly speaking, a part of the coast, or even 
fringing it—there being a channel of half a day’s 
run between them—had nevertheless been in- 
cluded in the blockade. Pemba is the first or 
northernmost of the three Arab islands, Pemba, 
Zanzibar, and Mafia, and was then under the rule 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; but this rule was far 
more nominal than real ; practically, it was par- 
celled out among rich Arab families, the heads of 
which were almost independent chiefs, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, independent 
merchant-princes, for, taking into consideration 
that Pemba has so far had no European capital 
or European enterprise to help it, its commerce is 
very creditable, and is all in the hands of these 
feudal Arabs, who own not only plantations— 
cloves, sugar, &c.—but mercantile fleets to trans- 
port their produce. And—and it is here that 
there is a certain ‘coolness’ between these gentry 
and the British naval authorities—these ships are 
apt to return from their trading voyages laden 
with slaves for their owners’ plantations. 

The most remarkable feature in the geography 
of Pemba is its deeply indented coast-line, which 
is simply studded with natural harbours, with 
here and there an arm of the sea stretching so 
far inland as almost to divide the whole island 
—something like the Scottish firths, only more 
irregular. Add to this that it is fringed with 
reefs and sandbanks, sometimes extending many 
miles out to sea, and you will understand that 
H.MLS. had plenty of work to do, and that 
most of it had to be done in boats. 

I was given command of the steam-cutter, and 
ordered to hold myself responsible for a large 
bight rejoicing in the jaw-breaking appellation 
of Kegomacha Bay. Here I was left with my 
crew of six and an interpreter, making with 
myself eight all told. We left the ship with pro- 
visions and coal for five days ; but as it was quite 
out of the question to keep all that coal in the 
boat, we made a cache of most of it, and hoped 
that it might remain unstolen; if not, well, we 
must cut wood. 

My next care was to have things put square 


and shipshape in the boat; spirit-breaker and 
ammunition boxes aft, other large stores under 
the thwarts, and small articles in the lockers, 
Then, having had a regular clear up, we made 
tea, after which I inspected the arms and served 
out ammunition. By this time it was nearly five 
o'clock ; so, as I wished to get well into the 
offing by nightfall, I ordered the anchor to be 
weighed, and stood out to sea. 

My reason for doing this was as follows: The 
Arabs are very good navigators; but even the 
best navigators, when making a reef-bound and 
unlighted shore, like to verify their position by 
getting a good look at the landmarks during day- 
light. When a vessel is liable to be chased, this 
is all the more necessary, as she cannot afford to 
go pottering about among shoals, trying her nose 
first at one point and then at another, but must 
dash right through the darkness to her own par- 
ticular little harbour, and to dash with any 
confidence, requires an exact knowledge of one’s 
whereabouts and of the bearing of the point to 
be dashed at. It has thus become customary for 
the captain of a slave dhow so to regulate his 
voyage as to be just in sight of land at sunset; 
the nearer he can manage this the better for 
him: to be too soon, means showing himself 
longer than he cares about in what he probably 
calls ‘the dangerous-in-daylight zone ;’ to be 
too late means that he does not get a clear view 
of the land. Relying on this, I argued that a 
small boat like mine, with no sail hoisted, and 
steaming easy so as to avoid making smoke, 
by arranging on her part to be at about the same 
distance from the shore at the same time, or 
perhaps a few minutes later, might, with the 
binoculars, have a very good chance of sighting 
one of these gentlemen just as he was bearing up 
for harbour. This was my plan; and you may 
be sure that I searched the horizon very carefully 
as the sun went down, and the short twilight of 
ten minutes or so that there is in those parts 
gradually merged itself into the dark. 

At last I was rewarded ; looming up on our 
starboard bow was something large and black ; 
soon it began to assume definite shape, that of 
a triangle : it was a dhow’s lateen-sail. Unfortu- 
nately, just at that moment the stoker, who ought 
to have known better, opened the furnace door, 
letting the glare light up both himself and the 
bowman : almost simultaneously, the dhow put 
her helm down and headed away for the eastern 
extremity of the bay. 

‘Full speed!’ I shouted, at the same time 
catching up a rifle and sending a bullet through 
her sail as a summons to heave to. Strictly 
speaking, I ought to have first tried her by firing 
a blank cartridge ; but, under the circumstances, 
I dispensed with that formality. Of our sum- 
mons she vouchsafed, as I had expected, not the 
smallest notice ; so we settled down to the chase. 
Some ten minutes had elapsed, when the cockswain 
remarked to me that the water seemed to be 
growing very shallow. A sounding, taken with 
the boat-hook staff, showed him to be right : there 
was barely a foot of water under our keel. Now, 
I knew that somewhere hereabouts there was 
a large sandbank, with occasional patches of very 
shallow water indeed on it; and it occurred to 
me that the dhow must have altered course as 
she did with the object of bringing us across 
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one of these. Lest it be thought singular that a 
native Arab dhow should have better hydro- 
graphic information than a boat belonging to one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, I may say at once that 
not only is all this part very roughly charted, 
but that even the best chart could hardly be 
expected to give all the little boat-channels that 
criss-cross a large reef or sandbank; whereas a 
dhow belonging to the neighbourhood would have 
her own private marks for every rock and every 
pool. Had it been a dhow from any other part 
of the island, she would have known a great deal 
less than we did; but it being our first day, we 
had not had time to make our own observations, 
and this particular dhow had the advantage of 
us, 

However, to have done anything but keep 
straight on now would have been to make certain 
of losing her. While I was reflecting on these 
things, and wondering whether so small a boat 
as we were might not escape grounding, I got 
a most unmistakable answer; namely, a pro- 
longed scraping noise under the keel. For fifty 
yards, perhaps, we struggled on, churning up the 
sand with our screw, then came to a full stop. 

On this I gave the order, ‘Stop the engines ; 
all hands overboard,’ setting the example myself. 
Relieved of our weight, the little cutter floated 
again, and, four a side, we walked her along by 
the gunwale until once more she brought up 
with a bump. 

‘IT see what’s the matter, sir, said the cock- 
swain, who was stooping down at the bows; 
‘there’s a boulder right under her forefoot : 
launch her back a fathom.’ This we did, and 
then, altering the direction of her head, got her 
forward again through a distance of perhaps 
twice her own length. Here luck was once more 
against us: the water shoaled to about two feet. 
I suppose that the chase must have heard our 
not too mild expressions of disgust at this new 
check, for out of the night came various guttural 
sounds, the English equivalents of which would 
probably have been something like : ‘ Hope you’re 
comfortable ; sure you don’t want a tow?’ and 
soon. This was too much. We shoved, and we 
pushed, and scraped the sand away from the 
bows, and finally I told the leading stoker to 
lean over and set the engines going. Then at 
last she began to move. The word ‘Stop!’ was 
just on my lips, when, before we knew where 
we were, the boat gave a sort of slither forward, 
and—souse ! we were all under water. She had 
_ on the edge of a steep bank, and had slid 
off. 

In a few seconds we were all up again, splut- 
tering and laughing, and fortunately untouched 
by the screw ; but where was the cutter? Here 
was something that Mark Tapley himself would 
have found it hard to laugh at. Being under 
steam, she had gone on by herself. In fact, I 
fancied that I could just discern her outline away 
out to seaward. 

Our position was most serious. Our foothold, 
such as it was, would be lost when the tide came 
up, and there being a strong northerly current, 
we should infallibly be swept out to sea. Even 
supposing that one or two of the-strongest of us 
managed to reach the shore by swimming, what 
sort of a fate would be theirs at the hand of 
people who, only a few months before, had mur- 


dered a whole boat's crew, and were now smart- 
ing from the indemnity that they had been forced 
to pay for their crime? And this supposition 
made no account of sharks, which, although not 
so bad as in some parts, were yet quite sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a danger. 

Every minute that passed, the boat was steam- 
ing away ; yet what was‘to be done? In this 
dilemma I called the two petty officers, the cock- 
swain and the leading stoker, to a council of war. 
Imprimis, we were all agreed that to swim after 
her and try to catch her that way would be 
mere foolishness, and wasting our strength to no 
purpose. Now there came to my mind a certain 
conversation that I had once had with a very 
scientific officer anent what are called ‘turning 
circles.” A  ship’s handiness is said to be 
measured by the diameter—that is, the smallness 
of the diameter—of her ‘turning circle’ with 
different degrees of helm, This is fairly clear. 
It does not want an expert to understand that 
a vessel under steam with her rudder kept 
over at the same angle will, if there be no tide 
or current, ultimately come back by a circular 
course to the point at which she started. What, 
however, is not so well known is that a screw 
steamer even without any helm at all will do 
this. But she will take a very long time about 
it. The reason is that a screw steamer left to 
herself never goes quite straight ahead ; to make 
her go straight ahead requires a little helm. 
Hence, leaving her entirely alone comes to 
the same thing as giving a little helm to a 
paddle steamer. The officer in question had been 
making experiments in a piece of ornamental 
water with model screw steamers, and had been 
trying to see what kind of screw caused least 
deviation from a straight course; and he said 
that he was surprised to find how exactly all his 
models came back to the very spot where they 
had started from. ‘In fact, my dear fellow,’ he 
had said, ‘a screw steamer is nothing more nor 
less than a very cumbrous sort of boomerang.’ 

But, oh dear, what poor encouragement were 
those ornamental-water experiments to us, stand- 
ing on a little knoll of sand, miles from the 
shore, with blackness all round us, a rising tide, 
and eddies and currents swirling this way and 
that, sufliciently to render nice mathematical 
certainties very uncertain indeed. No; we must 
have something more to go on than the action of 
the screw as a turning agent, to hope that our 
little boat was coming back to us, Strangely— 
and fortunately—there was something else. ‘The 
cockswain was in favour of swimming after the 
boat, not thinking that we could catch her at 
once, but that, after ten minutes or so, she might 
begin to slow down of herself. I knew better 
than that, and so of course did the leading stoker ; 
besides, I pointed out to him, she was out of 
sight, and it was very unlikely that we should be 
able to make a correct guess at her course. Find- 
ing himself outvoted, he urged that, after all, she 
was half crippled by the bowman’s tarpaulin 
hanging over the port side. 

‘The bowman’s tarpaulin hanging over the 
port side!’ I repeated, with hope be:inning to 
dawn. ‘Are you certain ?’ 

‘Quite, sir. I made a grab at it to save myself 
going under water, and the whole thing came 
overboard.’ 
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‘But it’s fast to the boat? 

‘Oh yes, sir; it’s made fast right enough ; but 
it’s dragging through the water, and that’s 
enough to stop a little boat like’ 

‘Stop her, with that head of steam on !—not a 
bit of it, I replied. ‘But it’ll do better—it’ll 
turn her.’ 

I don’t think that the men were very sanguine ; 
but that I could not help. If there was a heavy 
tarpaulin hanging over one side of the boat, she 
was bound to keep turning towards that side. 
The only other thing that could influence her 
course was the current, and this, in the main—for 
it would be hopeless to attempt to go into the 
various eddies—set towards the north. There- 
fore, the boat would come round toa point due 
north of us. How far north, and how long 
before she got there, depended upon how much 
tarpaulin was hanging over the side, and of 
course could only be guessed at. At any rate 
there was no time to be lost. 

I called for four hands to strip, and did the 
same myself. While we were stripping, I made 
the men take their knife lanyards and knot them 
all together. To these I added some twice-laid 
rope, of which the cockswain carried a coil in 
his monkey-jacket pocket ; my own kammarband, 
which, for the information of those readers who 
have not been in India or the East, I may 
describe as a kind of long sash; also the inter- 

reter’s : altogether this gave a pretty long rope. 
Vhat I intended doing with it, you will see 
later. 

When every one was ready, I gave the men 
their orders. First of all, I made them observe 
the constellation of the Southern Cross. This, I 
explained to them, they were to keep straight 


behind them, so that they could be certain that | 


they were swimming due north—that is, straight 
out to sea. We would all start together. 
fifty strokes, one man would stop and tread 


water ; after another twenty-five strokes, another | 


man; and so on until we were all posted at 
intervals of twenty-five strokes, the inmost man 
being fifty strokes from the knoll, and myself 
being the farthest out. You see, I reckoned on 
the tide having set her out something between 
fifty and a hundred and fifty strokes—rough 
reckoning, but the best I could do. Finally, 
I cautioned the men to try and scramble on 
board by the tarpaulin, as by so doing they would 
avoid the risk of being wounded by the propeller. 
The rope I kept myself. 

I don’t think that there is much fear of my 
ever forgetting that swim out into the waste of 
black sea. There was nothing really dangerous 
about it bar the sharks, and the sharks would 
have been almost as dangerous on our little sand- 
knoll, where the danger would have come, had 
we been unsuccessful, after we got back to the 
others and found the tide begin to rise. Yet 
the sense of loneliness, increasing as one by one 
the men came to their allotted stations and were 
left behind treading water, was something ter- 
rible. 

At last I had come to my post. 
wished there was a moon! 
think that I had ever realised how terribly con- 
tracted is the horizon of a man whose eyes are 
only a few inches above the sea: he can hardly 
see any distance. At the end of three minutes 


or so I seemed to hear something ; what it was 
I could not say; nevertheless, I instinctively 
swam a few strokes in the direction from which 
the sound seemed to come. Then I listened 
again. Yes, it was there, and plainer. Whether 
it were the cutter or not, it was something ; and 
should it turn out to be two pieces of driftwood 
knocking against one another, placed as we were 
they would be almost salvation to us. So I 
continued to swim in the same direction. But 
it was not driftwood, and it was the cutter—the 


After | 


cutter heading about north-west, and coming up 
| —thank goodness—from a little behind me. The 
| question now was: could I cut her off? Reader, 
have you ever witnessed a boat-race ?—so have I ; 

have you ever bet on a boat-race ?—I am afraid 
| that I must plead guilty to having done the same. 
| But in future I shall never take the same interest 
in the sport ; believe me that, beside a boat-hunt, 
a boat-race is tameness itself. 

Well, I swam my best, and found—that I 
/should miss her by ten yards! Now for my last 
}eard. Waiting until I was as near to her as I 
ever should be—that is, barring the chance that 
my card should turn up trumps, I raised myself 
in the water, and flung my rope, in a big loose 
coil, straight at her stern, then settled down to 
swimming again. A few strokes, and I was sure 
that I was gaining on her—my rope had done its 
work, that is to say, it had fouled the screw. 
Had I tried holding one end of it, it would most 
likely have slipped off ; but being quite loose, it 
had wound itself so effectually round the blades 
and boss, that later, when we tried to get it off, 
the only way in which we could do so was by 
cutting it off in little bits. By the time I reached 
| her, she was almost motionless. 

You may be sure that I did not lose much 
time in firing a rifle to let the crew know that 
they had once more a boat to go to. In ten 
minutes or so all hands were on board ; and very 
glad we were to dry our clothes, make some 
cocoa, and smoke our pipes. 

As for the dhow, she got away, but was caught 
next voyage. 


LUX IN TENEBRIS. 
THE castle window on the height 
Burns crimson through the leafless trees : 
But lo! the sun in frosty seas 
Goes down, and all the world is night. 


Not all. For there, amid the gloom, 
The darkened window glows again 
With softer light: the ruddy pane 


How 1) 
Until then, I don’t 


Gives token to the night of home : 


And leaping with the leaping flame, 
Soft shadows on the ceiling move— 
A lover reading to his love 

Of Camelot and Arthur's fame. 


Oh heavy heart, from sorrow win 
A guerdon countervailing doubt : 
God sometimes drowns the light without, 
Lest thou forget the light within. 
Cutusert M‘Evoy. 
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